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and this work is done well; but when a 
reader wants to go beyond the ordinary 
books on a subject, or to make research in 
some unusual field, his progress at once 
becomes difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble. To arrive at a sound conclusion in 
any of the instances I have named, one 
must have the local histories and geogra- 
phies, the local statistical and commer- 
cial handbooks, the more important local 
newspapers and magazines, the publica- 
tions of the local scientific societies. We 
have not spent money and time on such 
local matters because we thought them 
merely local, and of no interest to us. We 
did not care whether certain districts in 
East Prussia were German or Polish; did 
not know what is involved in the owner- 
ship of the Briey district; did not under- 
stand the meaning of the Pan-Turanian 
movement. Yet these questions, and a 
hundred like them, are the questions that 
disturb the peace of the world. Even in 
our own hemisphere there are many dan- 
ger-spots that may affect our national life. 
We cannot rid ourselves of these dangers 
by ignoring them. There are probably 
people in this audience who do not know 
where Tacna and Arica are, yet the ques- 
tion of their boundaries may at any time 
bring on a war in which the United States 
may have to share. I venture to say that 
there is no library in this country that 



has the necessary material for determin- 
ing the policy of the United States in re- 
gard to this and similar questions. 

The truth is that the war found us as 
unprepared for making peace as for mak- 
ing war, and we were much worse off in 
mobilizing for peace, because many of our 
necessary materials were thousands of 
miles away, with little or no possibility of 
getting them. The formation of an en- 
lightened American point of view on dis- 
puted questions was made difficult because 
we had not been foresighted. We have 
muddled through. But now that we are 
to take our full share of the burden of civ- 
ilization, and help to mould the lives of 
millions of people with whom we have not 
hitherto been directly concerned, we must 
educate ourselves for our new du- 
ties. Our research libraries must pro- 
vide the means of education on a scale 
much larger than has hitherto been 
thought necessary. They must also or- 
ganize their material and their effort so 
that unnecessary duplication may be 
avoided, that what is lacking may be 
known and provided, and that the literary 
resources of the nation may be made 
available easily and quickly. Our national 
counsel to be of value, must be informed; 
and our national decisions, to be just, 
must be based upon knowledge. 



TRAINING FOR THE LIBRARIAN OP A BUSINESS LIBRARY OR A BUSINESS 

BRANCH 

By Frank K. Walter, Vice-Director, New York State Library School, Albany, N. Y. 



The business librarian is both the em- 
bodied recognition of the practical value 
of libraries and jf the expanding ideals of 
business. He is an indication that present 
day business is beginning to recognize that 
personal profit and public service are very 
closely connected. The competent busi- 
ness librarian need not renounce his claim 
to a business man's salary. This would 
probably make his employer think him 
lacking in ambition. He must, however, 
earn his salary by anticipating business 



ideals as well as market conditions and he 
cannot do his work really well unless he 
believes in business as a conserving force 
in society. 

The first step in suitable training is the 
selection of candidates with suitable per- 
sonality. Many of the traits desirable for 
the business librarian are those desirable 
for any librarian or, indeed, for any so- 
cially minded citizen. He must have fore- 
sight and vision; he must know his field 
and be able to organize the material he 
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collects; he must be accurate so that his 
firm will not suffer through misinforma- 
tion or be led to inaccurate conclusions 
through insufficient data. He must be 
quick as well as accurate so that the data 
needed will be available when needed and 
not the day after. He must have business 
sense to enable him to get the viewpoint 
of those for whom he works. 

As the scope of business widens the 
need of more education on the part of the 
business librarian increases. Except in 
individual cases he cannot afford to spe- 
cialize too much, but he must be well 
grounded in the principles of the social 
and physical sciences. The theory of a 
few years since has now become estab- 
lished business practice. Economics ("the 
dreary science"), sociology and psychol- 
ogy have emerged from the classroom and 
the college laboratory and are now doing 
yeoman service in executive office, in shop 
and in salesroom. The field of business 
has become international and essential in- 
formation is no longer confined to the Eng- 
lish language. The business librarian 
cannot afford to start his work without 
the training which this implies. If his in- 
clination leads him to the field of technol- 
ogy he must perforce know something of 
the physics and chemistry on which most 
industrial operations are based. There is 
so much specific information he must get 
after he becomes a business librarian that 
he must start with the smallest possible 
handicap of ignorance. 

The training should be definite but not 
too specific. Intelligent knowledge of 
principles and not microscopic special in- 
formation is the desired end unless the ex- 
pert knowledge is itself built on a broad 
base. The specialist usually serves one 
department. The librarian must serve all 
the specialists as well as the business as 
a whole. 

It is not easy, — perhaps it is not possi- 
ble — to distinguish with much definiteness 
between the work of the business libra- 
rian, so called, and the librarian of a bus- 
iness branch of a public library. In most 
cases the latter will serve more types of 



business and will, consequently, need to 
have at hand material on more subjects. 
His training must therefore be wider than 
that of his colleague whose work is con- 
fined to a more limited field. The distinc- 
tion will be less when the "business libra- 
rian" is in the service of a large corpora- 
tion with varied interests. The business 
librarian may often need knowledge of 
recreational literature to use in the wel- 
fare projects of his firm. The librarian 
of a business branch on the other hand can 
usually delegate this work to his col- 
leagues in the main library. 

Essential as this general education is, 
it is not all-sufficient. The bearings of any 
machine, though made of the finest steel, 
must be polished before it will do its work 
well. A successful librarian must know 
how to run a library. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he must use library technique. 
In an article in Special Libraries, (Jan.- 
Feb., 1919) I have briefly stated my rea- 
sons for believing that the special libra- 
rian of the future will be trained through 
regularly conducted courses rather than 
through apprentice experience in business 
libraries, or through experience after ap- 
pointment. 

In general, the training of the business 
librarian may be largely concerned with 
the subjects of importance to all libraries. 
It is beginning to be recognized that edu- 
cation in other directions has specialized 
too much. Educators are realizing that 
there is no real agricultural chemistry, but 
simply the general principles of chemistry 
applied to agriculture; no business arithme- 
tic, but arithmetic applied to business con- 
ditions; no business English that is not 
merely good English adapted to a special 
audience — a principle which good writers 
and speakers have always recognized. 
Similarly, in library circles, there has 
often been too much insistence on the de- 
tail to the neglect of the principle. Bus- 
iness library practice differs from public 
library practice in specific application, not 
in essential. Both would be benefited by a 
return to the general principles which 
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could be adapted to meet the specific 
needs of either. 

There is little really fundamental which 
the business librarian will find unnec- 
essary. Elimination of the unnecessary 
implies rather accurate knowledge of what 
is necessary. Simplification which is 
merely omission is not necessarily effi- 
ciency. Even Henry Ford cannot afford 
to simplify by leaving off the nuts at the 
ends of the axles. It is a mistake to think 
that small special collections and simple 
records necessarily go together. 

The fundamental processes of classifi- 
cation, cataloging and assigning subject 
headings; the use of reference material; 
knowledge of trade and subject bibliog- 
raphy and the sources of supply of printed 
material are perhaps even more important 
in business than in public libraries. In the 
public library much can be standardized. 
The librarian of the specialized library 
must, in almost every case, modify stand- 
ard methods to fit special conditions. He 
must adapt his classification to the char- 
acter of his material. He must, therefore, 
know the principles as well as the devices 
of classification. He must determine what 
details of cataloging will be needed by his 
limited public in the future as well as in 
the present. He must, therefore, know the 
reasons underlying the catalog. The fact 
that his reference collection is probably 
small makes it necessary for him to know 
reference resources outside. The informa- 
tion bulletin, the periodical checked for 
items of interest to the specialists of his 
firm, the reference list for special per- 
sons or occasions and the absolute neces- 
sity of getting needed material in time, 
require a knowledge of bibliography con- 
siderably in excess of that required by 
the average public library assistant. It is 
seldom that his administrative duties are 
so extensive as to permit him to escape 
this direct routine work. He must know 
his material first-hand as the librarian of 
the public library seldom does. He can- 
not depend on the public library to get his 
material for him, for it often does not 
have it, nor can he confidently expect the 



public library to do his research work, for 
it often will not do it. 

The business librarian as a part of the 
community has a right to ask from the 
community-supported public library any 
reasonable service it can give. Knowledge 
of the resources and necessary limitations 
of the public library will not only prevent 
him from asking for what he cannot get 
but will enable him to insist on and to ob- 
tain his rightful share of service. An out- 
standing feature of the present industrial 
situation is the professed desire of pro- 
gressive capitalists and intelligent work- 
ing men for a mutual solution of their 
problems through better understanding of 
each other. Similar action between busi- 
ness librarians is highly desirable. It is 
at this point that the librarian of the bus- 
iness branch can often be of service. His 
collection is open to all. His connection 
with the public library is so close that 
he can demand, for public service, the 
things he really needs. 

In more specific directions, the training 
course for business librarians could very 
profitably receive more emphasis. The 
vertical file in its varied applications is of 
great value in any library. In the business 
library or business branch, with its rela- 
tively large proportion of pamphlets, clip- 
pings and the like, it is essential. More 
study of its varied uses and some practice 
in them should be included in any such 
course. Technical, scientific and economic 
bibliography should receive more attention. 
It would obviously be impossible to exam- 
ine in detail even the important books in 
all lines included in business libraries but 
a comparative study of varied types in 
more varied lines is desirable. Much ap- 
plied business bibliography is available in 
scattered lists and articles. These could 
easily be used as the foundation for cor- 
related courses. The necessity of time- 
saving devices such as information lists 
and bulletins and the checking of period- 
icals have already been mentioned. This 
at once suggests more attention to anno- 
tating and digesting scientific and indus- 
trial literature. The present emphasis in 
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most library training agencies is on lit- 
erary comment and evaluation. The sci- 
entific note deserves special attention as it 
involves certain characteristics not neces- 
sarily inherent in the literary note. 

Classification is the anatomical basis of 
all organization, the skeleton on which the 
business organism depends. As stated be- 
fore, the business librarian is usually 
forced into some independent work. Too 
often the result is based on little compara- 
tive knowledge of the history and gen- 
eral theory of classification and the new 
scheme adopted is likely to be little im- 
provement over the one discarded. The 
growing dissatisfaction with older classif- 
ications which is evident at present indi- 
cates the need of more comparative study 
of classification, especially of material 
dealing with subjects whose character and 
relatione are constantly changing. 

The intimate relation of the business li- 
brary to every part of its firm suggests 
a study of business organization and busi- 
ness details. The effective delivery of 
material requires more than a brief study 
of the organization chart. It involves a 
knowledge of the interrelations of depart- 
ments not directly connected on the chart. 
Detailed knowledge must wait on personal 
connection with the firm in question, but 
at least the outlines of approved organiza- 
tion should be learned in advance. 

Any course such as suggested here will 
require either a very sketchy treatment 
of all the subjects indicated or a longer 
period of preparation than is usually con- 
templated by those preparing for business 
library work. The immediate tendency of 
the times, doubtless aggravated by the 



short intensive training courses of the 
Army and Navy, seems to be toward tabloid 
courses superimposed on as little previous 
training as the candidate can offer with 
impunity. This tendency is almost certain 
to defeat itself. The short, intensive train- 
ing course was successful only in propor- 
tion as it was applied to those with pre- 
vious training or exceptional ability. The 
real period of preparation was only ap- 
parently shortened. Moreover, we are too 
near the event to be sure whether the 
success was in all cases as great as the 
newspapers and the officially inspired 
news note indicated. 

Unless history stops repeating itself, 
preparation for the future will be more 
thorough than ever. As the conception of 
business broadens and the human relation 
as well as the balance sheet is recognized, 
the business librarian will become increas- 
ingly important. He will use his books 
as the shop superintendent usee his ma- 
terial — as a means to convert past experi- 
ence and broaden with his work. In the 
business branch, open to all on equal 
terms, an even wider field will develop, 
which will require much better prepara- 
tion. There will be little difficulty about 
maintaining a professional standard. The 
business library will have a definite prob- 
lem whose solution will result in definite 
contributions to the economic welfare of 
both employer and employee. The busi- 
ness librarian who cannot produce results 
will share the fate of other ineffective fac- 
tors in business. He must become a pro- 
ducer and a definite asset or he will be 
removed as a liability. 



